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NOTES. 
The Laughing Loan. 

In the Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 192, we find " Selde comef lone 
lahynde hom." (Boddeker, Antengl. Dichtungen des MS Harl. 
2253, p. 295; Rel. Ant. I 113, where the poem was first printed; 
Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 276; Matzner, Altengl. Sprach- 
proben, I 309 ; Morris and Skeat, Specimens, II 40.) 

Matzner is the only editor who comments on the line. He cites 
Bohn, Handbook, p. 293 : "A loan should come laughing home," 
and Hislop, Prov. of Scotland, 1862, p. 2 : "A borrowed len' 
should gae laughing hame." Bohn's proverb is repeated by Haz- 
litt, Eng. Prov. p. 23, and Hislop is anticipated by Kelly, Complete 
Collection of Scottish Provs., 1818, p. 4 : "A borrow'd loan should 
come laughing home. — What a man borrows he should return 
with thankfulness, rather better than worse." Hislop's explanation, 
which he gives with a ?, runs: "When we return an article that 
has been borrowed, to its owner, we should do it with a good 
grace." 

A school-boy saying mentioned by Henderson, Folk-Lore of 
the Northern Counties, 1879, p. 28, throws light on the matter. 
He says : "An odd expression was connected with the lending 
a knife among boys for the cutting up of a cake or other dainty. 
The borrower was asked to give it back laughing, i. e. with some 
of the good thing it was used to cut." To this may be added a 
passage in the 12th century Ysengrimus (Mone's Reinardus 
Vulpes). The Sow has offered to say mass, and Ysengrimus 
replies (vii 47) : 

" Ius didici, matrina, tuum, nunc accipe nostrum 
(Ridendo redeant prestita liba domum ) : " 

and then goes on to add his proposition to hers. Voigt (at p. 367 
of whose beautiful ed., Halle, 1884, the passage may be found) 
cites Hoffmann v. Fallersleben, Altniederlandische Sprichworter, 
No. 364 : " Gheleent ghelt sal men al lachende betalen, Mutuo 
quod debes, ridendo soluere debes." 

Hendyng's saw appears then to mean : "A borrower seldom 
gratefully and cheerfully returns what he has borrowed," and 
this interpretation suits the context. 

George Lyman Kittredge. 



